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“ Well, the child shali have a gown, any how —she shall 
not stay moping at home all the time on that account,” said 
aunt Nelly, as soon as Mrs. Deane had explained to her the 
reason why her daughter would be obliged to remain at 
home, — ‘and as good luck would have it, I have money 
jenough with me to buy as good a gown as there is in the 
Youne Deane and his friend Harleigh had been gone|jtown of N——. Here,” added she, “you had better take my 
about fifteen minutes, when the merry jingle of bells was||pocket-book, producing one wrought with crewels of every 
heard approaching. color, “and I reckon it will be your best way to go with 
“ Those are aunt Neily’s bells, I should think,” said Mrs.|/brother when he goes to town next Monday, and buy the 
Deane. gown yourself, because you know men folks are no great 
‘‘] guess they are,” replied her husband. judges of stuff for women’s wear. But stop sister a min- 
In a minute more a sleigh stopped opposite the front door, |jute—I want you to speak a good word to Ruthy, for the 
and Mr. Deane, who was going out to see if his assistance|jdoctor. I reckon the young college spark will strike her 
were wanted, was met at the threshold by Mrs. Eleanor|/fancy, but you know the doctor is worth a good interest be- 
Marshall, his only sister, who was a rich widow, without |sides what he gets for doctoring and selling trade, and as he 
children. She was accompanied by Dr. Kilham, a bachelor 
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jhas now arrived to years of discretion, it is likely that he 
of about forty, who had, many years before the decease of|| will go on adding to his interest, in the room of spending it.” 
Mr. Marshall, as well as since that event, boarded in the|| “If Ruth is disposed to favor the doctor's addresses, I cer- 
family. He was a great favorite of aunt Nelly, who wasj/tainly shall not oppose her,” said Mrs. Deane. 
often heard to say, that although he took up doctoring of his}| “It will be a feather in her cap, I can tell you, if she will, 
own accord, as he possessed the entire confidence of her|jand I reckon the match will be brought about one day or 
husband when alive, she should always patronize him. It|/other, for according to my mind he has naturally a mighty 
would seem, too, that he possessed the confidence of the com-||taking way with him.” 
munity, being extremely popular as a practitioner, and taking}} Mrs. Deane, according to the advice of her sister, accom- 
the practice almost entirely from the regularly-bred physician, |/ panied her husband to town the Monday before Thanksgiv- 
so that he was compelled to depend for a livelihood morejjing and parchased some calico for Ruth’s dress. The next 
upon the produce of a small farm than his profession. day aunt Nelly ordered an early dinner, that she might be in 

As soon as aunt Nelly, with the assistance of Ruth, hadj/season to take a seat in Dr. Kilham’s sleigh, who was guing 
divested herself of her hood and lamb-skin cloak, seated her-}/to pass right by Mr. Deane’s door to visit a patient, for she 
self in the arm-chair at what she deemed the most comforta-!|teld Becky that she must assist in making up the gown, as 
ble distance from the fire, and had taken her knitting-work | sne could, although her eye-sight was poorish, run the 
and spectacles from her pocket, she turned towards Ruth/|breadths as well as any body. 
with a sharp, prying look, and said, “ How comes it about, 
Ruthy, that you are at home to-night? I reckoned you||ting on her spectacles and unrolling the calico— “it is every 
would be gone off to the party with the young college wperte} bit handsome enough for a wedding gown.” 

| 








they told me about, but I am master glad to find you at 
home. You know, sister,” turning to Mrs. Deane, and low-| 
ering her voice, “that the doctor has taken a real liking to||tient, and my wife, supposing I had one, should accompany 
her.’ Before Mrs. Deane had time to reply, the door opened ||me when I went to visit her, I should not wish her to wear a 
and Dr. Kilham was ushered into the room by Mr. Deane.|| better.” 
He was rather below the middling size, with manners smart,|} Harleigh, who was the last to express his opinion, said he 
bustling, and important. He was clad in a suit of light grey,||liked it because it was exactly like one his sister had, while 
and a long slender queue, that rested on his coat collar, like||Ruth, who had never felt quite certain whether she was 
a lever on its fulcrum, not a little enhanced his natural ap-|| pleased with it or not, from that moment felt perfectly satis- 
pearance of briskness by moving in obedience to the quick)! fied with it. 
and frequent motions of the owner’s head. It was the work of only a few minutes for aunt Nelly to 

“Your servant, Mrs. Deane — your servant, Miss Ruth,” || measure and tear off the breadths, while, with some patterns 
said he. ‘Glad to see you look so well. I apprehend that)| for a guide, borrowed of Lydia Freeman, which she had re- 
the compound cup-mixture J sent you the other day, has hadj|cently obtained from town as the newest fashion, the whole 
a salutary effect.” was soon cut and basted, which proved, on trying it on, to be 

“Tl be bound it had,” said aunt Nelly, “if it is the same||‘ an excellent fit.” 
kind of trade you mixed for me to take o’mornings. That|| ‘Come, Ruthy,” said aunt Nelly, picking up the shreds of 
is master comforting to the stomach.” calico and making them into a nice roll—all except a scrap 

“ Pure air and proper exercise make the best mixture for||té show to Becky — “I reckon it is hard upon nine o’clock 
the stomach that I have ever found,” said Mr. Deane. now, and you had best leave off work for fear of hurting 

“ Air and exercise are good in their places, brother,” said||your eyes. The gown is in a fair way, and you can finish 
aunt Nelly, “but if your stomach felt as basely as mine||it to-morrow in the afternoon, without a stitch of help. Come 
does sometimes, you would be glad to take a little trade.” _||this way a minute,” added she, lowering her voice. “ Here,”’ 

An hour or two had passed away in conversation, that ||drawing from her pocket a small package, “is a little pres- 
was doubtless very edifying to themselves, which we mustjjent to go with your new gown, but you need not say any- 
pass over through default of memory, when aunt Nelly, ||thing about it, and don’t open it till Thanksgiving-day morn- 
turning to Mr. Deane, said, “ Now, brother, I am going totelljjing. Come Sedley,” said she, advancing to the fire-place, 
you my business here this evening. I want you and sister, ||‘ just hitch the horse to the sleigh, for it is high time that | 
and Ruthy, and Sedley, and the other young college spark,||was at home. I hope you won’t think it hard to wait on 
all to come and dine with me Thanksgiving-day.” your old aunt once in a while, will you?” 

Well, sister,” replied Mr. Deane, “I have no objection} ‘O no,” replied Sedley, rising to obey her request, “we 
to going, if it suits the women-folks and the rest of em.” all like to wait on you.” 

‘], for one, shall be obliged to decline your invitation,” |} “The sleigh is ready, aunt,’ said Ruth, handing her her 
said Ruth. small feather muff. 

Before aunt Nelly had time to remonstrate, Mrs. Deane!} ‘Good night,’ said aunt Nelly. ‘Remember that I shall 
rose and beckoned her to follow her into another room. expect you, one and ali, to come right to my house after 
















meeting Thanksgiving day, and I shall invite Lydia Free- 
man and Olly Sumner, so that there may be young folks 
enough to have a sociable time among themselves, if they 
are so disposed.” 

Aunt Nelly was a stirring body, and was quite in her ele- 


ment when superintending the culinary preparations for a 


grand quilting, or for Thanksgiving. 

“ Now Becky,” said she, Wednesday morning, “ we must 
let no grass grow under our feet to-day, [ can tell you; for 
going over to brother Deane’s yesterday to help Ruthy make 
her gown, has put us amazingly behind-hand. You may go 
right to work and make an oven fall of pumpkin pies, while 
I make the pound cake and the great loaf of plum cake. 
Stop! stop! Becky —I don’t allow to have a drop of milk 
put in with the pumpkin, Thanksgiving time — nothing 


;meaner than good sweet cream —-for I reckon it would be a 


shame, and well nigh on to a sin to celebrate a solemn festi- 
val, as the minister calls it, with anything short of the best. 
Besides, I want to let that young college spark know that we 
country folks know what good living is, as well as if we 





‘¢ Well, this is a beauty of a piece,” said aunt Nelly, put-) 


“JT guess it is,” said Dr. Kilham, who had stepped in a} 
f ; ue : | 
moment just to warm him —‘‘and if I had a queen for a pa-| 












were town-bred.” 

Becky was a good, smart girl, and executed the orders of 
her mistress with alacrity and despatch, so that by ten o’clock 
in the evening, the baking was all done but the great chicken- 
pie, and the plum-puddings, a part which of course remained 
to be performed on the morning of the feast day. 

On examining the package given her by her aunt, Ruth 
found a kerchief and apron of fine lawn, which were very 
acceptable ; for, nice as she was with her needle, she could 
not darn the bracks in her old ones so but what they would 
be seen. Ruth had certainly never looked so well as when 
attired in her new dws#'; and her father, though he id 
all the time that he thought home-made quite ~~ os 
for any young girl, and although he forebore to express his 
opinion relative to her appearance, could not prevent @ look 
of pleasure from lurking in his eyes and round the corne:s 
of his mouth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deane rode to meeting in the sleigh, while 
Ruth, there being a good path and a bright sun, walked with 
her brother and Harleigh, and she was really almost ashamed 
to own to herself, that the distance appeared shorter than it 
generally did when she rode. A very acceptable sermon 
was preached, without “notes,” «by the minister, succeeded 
by a Thanksgiving anthem, which the choir, for the last 
three months, had taken unwearied pains to learn. But 
what excited general wonder, and in some, not a little dis- 
approbatian, were the notes of a bass-viol, which were heard 
mingling with the voices, and now and then, at a rest, pro- 
longed far beyond them. The truth was, the singing mas- 
ter, who, touching the art of music, was as ambitious as 
aunt Nelly respecting the culinary art, when he heard that 
a young gentleman from Boston was expected to attend di- 
vine service Thanksgiving day, went twelve miles the day 
before, to procure Mr. Dole and his bass-viol. Those whose 
pews commanded a view of the “ singing-seats,”’ and conse- 
quently of Mr. Dole and his viol, were objects of peculiar 
envy to many who were the occupants of others less eligibly 
situated, and a look of reproof from some sterner member of 
the congregation, was frequently directed to those urchins, 
whose curiosity getting the better of their decorum, cansed 
them, that they might enable themselves to gratify it, to 
twist themselves into various grotesque attitudes. Several 
of the old standards, as some elderly members of the congre- 
gation were figuratively styled, whose grave looks always 
spoke reproof to the light-minded, looked even more grave 
than usual at having the “big fiddle” brought into the meet- 
ing house, while farmer Batewell, who was sometimes ac- 
cused of grinding the face of the poor, evinced his displeasure 
by refraining to beat time with one hand and one foot, as 
had heretofore been his invariable practice during the fer- 
formance of the choir. Dr. Kilham, on the contrary, whose 
queue was wound with a new black ribbon, showed his satis- 
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faction by moving his head by way of beating time, with||contained in what was always called “the great pewter plat-|| repose of their risible muscles, those who felt that the cor- 
| ter,” which shone almost equal to silver; a pair of chickens|/ners of their mouths were diverging from the line essential 








much emphasis and energy. As soon as the benediction 


had been pronounced, there was a general rush on the part 
of the boys to obtain a nearer view of the viol before it was) 
deposited in the green baize bag, those who failed in their 
object being consoled by the singing master, who told them he 
meant to have one right off, and learn to play on it himself. 

Ruth had stepped from the door and Harleigh had offered 
her his arm, for the path was somewhat slippery, when she 
heard aunt Nelly’s voice calling her to come and take a seat 
in her sleigh. She would much rather have walked in com- 
pany with Harleigh, Lydia Freeman, Olive Sumner and her 
brother, but she felt ashamed to acknowledge her sudden 
predilection for walking, as she had always expressed a great 
fondness for sleigh-riding. She reluctantly obeyed the call 
of her aunt, and was very gallantly handed into the sleigh 
by Dr. Kilham. 

“ This is the second time,” murmured Harleigh, ‘that she| 
has declined my proflered attendance, and I think it will be 
the last.” 

Ruth was sitting by the Sre and looked charmingly when 
Harleigh and her brother entered the room, and the former 
was almost tempted to seat himself in the vacant chair by| 
her side. Just at this moment Lydia Freeman entered, who 
had lingered to adjust her dress, and as if acknowledging 
her superior attractions he immediately joined her, as she 
went to gaze on what she had ofien gazed on before, a sam- 
pler “glassed and framed’ —the chef d’ auvre of aunt Nel- 
ly’s younger days—which exhibited the alphabet several 
times repeated, wrought with different stitches and colors ; 
the bottom being ornamented with two clumsy looking birds 
of a bright red and specked wtth black, each holding a cherry 
in its beak. Soon afterwards, Dr. Kilham came in rubbing 
his hands, and seized upon the still empty chair by Ruth. 
He had dotled his suit of light grey, and was arrayed in one 
of wine color garnished with large brass buttons, which, 
after having bestowed upon them, the evening before, an} 
hour’s labor, shone with a lustre similar to the row of sauce-| 
pans that adorned the lower department of aunt Nelly’ | 
dressers. and he felt more than rewarded for his expenditure! 
of time and powdered chalk, when he saw the eyes of Ruth| 
fixed upon them, with, as he imagined, a look of admiration.| 

“Two fine rows, Miss Ruth,” said he, at length, finding) 
that she did not incline to express her admiration audibly. 
though she still kept her eyes fixed upon the buttons —“ two) 
fine rows — yellow as real gold.” 

“Yellow!” repeated Ruth, while the next moment not) 
only her cheeks, but her neck and forehead were of the color} 
























of crimson. 

The truth was, Ruth, who, a few minutes previously, had) 
east a sidelong glance at Harleigh, was thinking of the 
beautiful teeth which he happpened at the time to disclose, 
with one of his bright but rare smiles, and her first thought) 
was that Dr. Kilham had divined the subject of her musings ; | 
she was soon undeceived, however, as he went on to say, 
“ Yes, Miss Ruth, they are as yellow as real gold, and at) 
this moment, to me, a thousand times more precious. Look,” 
added he, “and see the pretty face that is mirrored in every 
one of them, and you will readily understand the reason.’ 

Poor Ruth blushed still more deeply than before, and. 
looked. earnestly round the room to see if there were not: 
gome vacant chair to which she could retreat. In doing su! 
she encountered the gaze of Harleigh, whose surprise was 
not wholly unmingled with pique at beholding such striking] 
changes painted on her countenance, which he felt could) 
only have their source in a heart full of rich and deep feel-| 
ing, which was now perhaps gushing forth in obedience to al 
passion felt for the first time, like the waters of a newly un_ 
sealed fountain. As he glanced his eye from her to Dr. Kil- 
ham, whom he supposed to be the happy man, he began tol 
think that there might be such things as drugs and charms. 
by whose power Othello was accused of gaining the love of 
the fair Desdemona. Dr. Kilham who felt even more sure} 
than Harleigh that he had been so fortunate as to make an 
impression on her heart, thought it prudent to follow up his 
advantage by enumerating some of the benefits which would 
accrue to the damsel whom he might honor with his hand, 
but just as he was thinking in what way it was best to com- 
mence, they were summoned to the dining-room. 

Aunt Nelly, with a proud and happy look, took her seat 
at the head of the table, her guests taking their seats accord- 
ing to their ages. A fine roast turkey formed the central 
dish, flanked on one side by the large chicken pie, and on 
the other by the indispensable “boiled dish.” This was 


a 





and a nice piece of rosy pork being placed in the centre,||to the appearance of gravity, having recourse to their hand- 
while beets, carrots, turnips and other vegetables, instead of | kerchiefs ; but it grew less controllable with every automa- 


jtensibly to have a little chat by themselves, but in reality) 
that they might not, by their presence, check the mirth of the 
'|youthfal portion. Poor Doctor Kilham did not know exactly! 


'!youth of both sexes, but love and a hint from aunt Nelly, de- 
cided him to compromise his dignity for once, and he walked||s 


which was from three to four inches wide, so as to form! 
some resemblance to a circle of mosaic work. Plates of| 
brown bread and “ dropcakes,” smoking hot from the oven, 
plum-puddings, pumpkin, mince and apple-pies, together|| 


convenient. 

As soon as all present had become deeply engaged in 
doing justice to the savory viands, “ Are you subject to any/|| 
derangement of the digestive organs, Miss Ruth?” said Dr. 
Kilham. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Ruth. 

“Nay, don’t be afraid to own it, if you are,”’ said he, “ for || 
I was not going to prohibit you from partaking of the good 
cheer now before you. I merely wished to recommend a 
pill which I hav@lately invented, which proves to be a sov-| 
reign remedy for that complaint. From two to forty may 
be taken at a dose, with perfect safety.” 

“T should think,” said Mr. Deane, “that a person who 
could digest forty pills at one time, might digest the stamp 
act with a little tea to wash it down.” 

‘‘ Every one to their vocation,” said the doctor, “I leave’ 
it to others to search out the diseases of the body politic, and, 
invent remedies for it, while I endeavor to find cures for the! 
body physical. I hope you are —that is, I hope you are not 
addicted to fevers, Miss Ruth?” 

“No, I never had a fever in my life.” 

“Tf you should be seized with one, I can assure you, that) 








you, as well as those about you, would experience great |: 


delectation in seeing how I could nip it in the bud, —why 
there is not’’—and he brought his knife and fork down 
upon his plate (it was a pewter one) with so much energy 
as to cause Ruth, who had begun to grow a little nervous! 
with his teazing questions, to start. ‘I say there is not a! 
fever in the American Provinces, that can stand before my 
saddle-bags !”’ 

To add to Ruth’s confusion, a half-suppressed titter broke 
from Lydia Freeman, who spoke a few words to Harleigh, 
who sat next her, in a voice sufficiently loud for her to hear 
her own name coupled with Dr. Kilham’s. Ruth’s appetite! 
was now entirely gone, and she longed for the moment when 
she might leave the table, for the doctor being cased in the 
armor of self-consequence, which effectually blunted the 
shafts of ridicule, made it evident to all present, that his: 





||sole aim in enumerating the amazing number of cures ae 


he had performed by means of pills, and “cup-mixtures,’ as! 
he called a certain vegetable liquid of his own invention, 
was to ingratiate himself into her favor. 

Soon after dinner, the older part of the company, one by 


Jone, dropped into the kitchen and seated themselves round, 


the huge fire-place plentifully supplied with maple logs ; os-| 


what todo. His age, and what, in his own estimation, was| 
of still more importance, his knowledge, seemed to place, 
him above sharing in the useless and senseless pastimes, as 
he had been accustomed to call them, so agreeable to the) 


boldly back into the fore-room, just as the company, now 
increased by the presence of several other young persons of 
the neighborhood, had commenced the play, generally known 
by the name of “ pawns,”’ bat in modern times more fre-| 
quently distinguished by that of “pledges” or “ forfeits.’ 
Lydia Freeman was chosen to hold the pledges over the 
head of the person who was to adjudge the kind of mock 





penance (a real one in many instances) to be performed by) 
the owners in order to redeem them. The first that she se- 
lected was a nice lamb’s-wool mitten belonging to Dr. Kil. 
ham, and Ruth Deane’s hood. 

“Who are the owner’s of these fine things,” said she, 
“and what shall they do to redeem them 2?” 

“The gentleman must take the lady by the hand,” was 
the reply, “aud they must walk round the room three times.” |) 

Overwhelmed at the idea of the ridicule she expected to}| 
incur in common with her grotesque partner of the proposed 
promenade, Ruth begged to be excused, but the ery was|/ 
against her, and she was obliged to yield. At first the mirth|! 





| being served in separate dishes, were arranged on the rim, |/ton-like step of the doctor’s, and they went their third round 
greeted on every side by irrepressible laughter. Harleigh 


alone assumed a grave—an almost stern expression of 
‘countenance. Dr. Kilham, nowise abashed, relinquished the 
hand of his partner, seated himself with a self-complacent 


| with several other kinds, were placed wherever it was most) ‘air in the only vacant seat on that side of the room, leaving 


‘Ruth to seek a chair wherever she could find one. Nods, 
‘winks and whispers were interchanged, which could not 
escape her notice. 

“‘T don’t know as the new gown will catch the doctor 
now,’ ’ whispered one so near her that she unavoidably heard 
‘every word, “I think he seems to be rather offish.” 

“J guess it won’t,”’ said another, “and she seems to look 
pretty dismal about it too.” 

Harleigh perceived that tears were forcing themselves 
from her downcast eyes, and with a look and manner that 
conveyed reproach to those present, he rose and led her 
to a seat. 

‘‘ What have I done,” said she, in a voice so low as to be 


|heard only by him, “that I must be continually persecuted 


by that odious man?” 

*“T have been Jed to imagine,” said Harleigh, “that he 
was agreeable to you.” 

“How could you think so?” said Ruth. “O no, he is 


|| hateful 10 me.” 


It might have been difficult for Harleigh to have explained 
why this declaration gave him so much pleasure. He cer- 
tainly could not be in love with this little country-girl, 
‘yet,” thought he, “she is very lovely,” and he recalled to 
mind the beauties he was accustomed to see in his native 
town. With all their high pretensions, there was not one 
amongst them all, so beautiful or possessed of her natural 
grace. Obeying the impulses of his heart, he pressed her 
hand ere he relinquished it, while he gave her a look which 


:|/more than atoned for all the mortification she had suffered 


during the day. From that moment it happened that he was 
more frequently by her side than that of any other young 
lady in the room, and Lydia Freeman, who had taken much 
pains to possess him with the belief that Ruth was partial to 
Dr. Kilham, began to grow less sanguine in the expectation 
she had formed of making a conquest of —to use aunt Nel- 
ly’s expression—the young college spark. About eigtit 


jo’clock, Mr. and Mrs. Deane concluded that it was high 


time to return home. Harleigh and Ruth were sitting near 
each other by the door which opened into the adjvining 
apartment, and though it was closed, they could distinctly 
hear what was said. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Deane, “ but that we had better 
let Ruth know that we are going, so that she can ride home 
with us if she chooses.” 

“No I would’at, sister,” said aunt Nelly, “let the child 
stay and enjoy herself till nine o’clock with the rest of them. 
No danger but that she will get a ride home. The doctor 
has as good a horse and sleigh as there is in the parish.” 

Harleigh perceived that this speech of aunt Nelly had the 
effect to make Ruth appear thoughtful and unhappy. He 
left the room and did not return for half an hour. He then 
took the first opportunity to speak to Ruth when unobserved 
by the rest of the company. Soon afterwards the clock 
strack nine, and the play of “ cross-questions ” being hastily 
concluded, they all prepared to depart. Aunt Nelly brought 
forward the doctor’s dreadnought, while he went himself to 
see if the boy Billy had properly harnessed his horse. He 
found that every thing had been done as he had ordered, 
\!and taking from the sleigh-box a nice blue and white cover- 
let wove iv the figure called the bird’s eye, he spread it over 
the seat and the back of the sleigh, so as to answer the same 


purpose of our more modern buffalo robes. He then re- 


turned to the house, slipped on his dreadnought and felt in 
his pocket for his mittens. Only one of them was there. 


| Aunt Nelly hunted and hunted, and Becky and Billy hunted, 
ibut it was nowhere to be found. In the mean time Ruth 


was seen moviog towards the outer door with Harleigh by 
her side. 

«Just stop one minute, Miss Ruth,” said the doctor, “I 
shall be ready to wait on you as soon as I find my mitten.” 
“ Here ’tis,” said Becky, “I found it under the table.” 

“0, I remember now, I had it for a pawn,” said the doc- 
tor, taking it and putting it on in great haste. At the same 


of the spectators did not rise so high as greatly to disturb thelltime he cried out, “permit me, Miss Ruth, as a medical 











so long at the door after leaving a warm room. If you had | 
stepped right into the sleigh and wrapped the bird’s-eye cov-) 
erlet around you, there— Why, where is Miss Ruth,” said; 
he, stopping short in his speech, and looking round with an| 
air of great astonishment. 

‘She rode off with the Boston gentleman in Squire Gib- 
son’s tub-bottomed sleigh, just as you found your mitten,” 
said Billy. 

« Well, I had no idea of the child doing so,” said aunt! 
Nelly. 

‘“ Where is your cloak and hood, Becky ?” said the doetor. | 

“Tt would take a dozen such as Ruth Deane to make as’ 
good a pumpkin-pie as you can, and we will if you say SO, | 
ride as far as the East parish meeting-house and back again.” 

‘«« Well, I must say that Iam master fond of sleigh-riding,” 
said Becky, as she went for her hood and cloak. Leaving 
them to enjoy their sleigh-ride, which, according to Becky’s 
account, proved a truly delightful one, we will return to the 
“ fore-room” at Mr. Deane’s; where Harleigh and Ruth) 
had just seated themselves before a bright wood fire, Mr. | 


| 
| 
| 





and Mrs. Deane having retired, and Sedley not having yet || 


returned. The conversation which had passed between them | 
during their ride home may be surmised by the question of| 
Harleigh. 

‘Ts it,” inquired he, “ because I am disagreeable to you, 
that you refuse me, Ruth ?” 

‘No, O no,” she replied. 
world to read the heart by louking into the face, better than 
that. Iam not fitted by education to be your wife. Your 
friends would feel ashamed of me—you, yourself, would 
blush for me.” 

“Your education, Ruth, is better than you imagine, and 
you have intellect, taste and feeling to appreciate and relish 
what to many with high pretensions, has no attractions. 
What is better than all, the domestic affections have not 
been suffered to lie waste. A woman, whose heart has been 
rightly cultivated, will gather flowers to strew on the domes- 
tic threshold, where another would find only the root of bit- 
terness. You will think me learned in such matters, but I 
have proved the truth of this last remark in the family circle 
at home. My mother is an excellent woman, and my sister 
promises to be like her.” 


“There is another thing which I wouid mention,” said{@pend the evening with aunt Nelly. A sense of loneliness 


Ruth, “ which may not just now have occurred to you—my 
parents are poor —they can give me nothing.” 

“T care not for that, Ruth, since they have as little power 
to deprive you of the home — affections — those jewels of the 
heart —of which I have been speaking. They are all the 
riches I desire a wife to possess. Do you still refuse me?” 

“Tf,” said Ruth,” after the expiration of three years you 
find your sentiments as regards myself remain unchanged, | 
I will Gonsent to your proposal. You are now very young, 


and the obscure country maiden may appear entirely dif-|| 


‘ferent to you then from what she does now. In the mean 
‘time I will apply myself to study as far as I am able, and 
try to become worthy of you.” 

Harleigh made some attempt to shake her resolution, but 
she remained firm. She even refused to correspond with 
him by letter, and requested him to feel at perfect liberty to 
offer his hand to ‘another, should he meet with one whom he 
preferred. 

It was not until Harleigh had returned to college, that 
Ruth felt in its full extent, the sacrifice of feeling which she 
had made to what appeared to her a duty which she ‘owed 
to herself, and to him and his friends. Many a tale of man’s 
inconstancy arose to her mind, and she, for the moment, re- 
gretted that she had not suffered him to bind himself by 
those vows, which he had in vain urged her to receive. 
Three years! It was an age! and in all that time he had 
promised that he would not address to her one written word 
of love, nor even seek to see her. “He will have nothing,” 
thought she, “to keep my memory alive in his heart, while 
all that I see will cause me to think of him.” She had al- 
ways loved study, but now she pursued it with more ardor 
than ever. The hope that she should succeed in rendering 
herself more worthy of Harleigh, would often, when she was 
worn with toil, cheer and sustain her spirits, and enable her 
to sit by the midnight lamp, when without such an incentive 
she would have been overpowed by lassitude. 

Months passed away, and Harleigh faithfully adhered to 
the promise he had made not to write to her. Perhaps Ruth 





| 
man, to tell you that you have done entirely wrong to stand | 


jicontaining the most ardent expressions of love, it is doubtful 
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in the only romance which she had ever read, he would have |; We perceive, by the following article in the Army and N 


|ventured to break his promise —an offence that she by no 
means felt sure she should not have pardoned. Nearly a 
jyear from the time they parted, a neighbor who had been to 
| Boston to market, called and left a package directed to Ruth 
| Deane, which he said had been entrusted to his care by the 
}young gentleman whom Sedley brought home from college 
‘with him. Ruth succeeded tolerably in preserving an ap- 
pearance of composure while in the presence of others, but 
the moment she reached her own room her agitation com- 
|pelled her to sit down. On opening the package, she found 
it contained a namber of neatly bound volumes. Ona blank 
jleaf of one of them, was written “Pembroke Harleigh to 
‘Ruth Deane.” Had she received a letter from Harleigh 


Ld 


7 
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avy Chronicle, 
that our old friend and correspondent, T. Tinkelpo, has grown proud 
since his promotion to the office of Lance Corporal, and transferred 
his favors to the regular organ of the army. But as this is nothing 
less than a sheer desertion of our flag, under which he first enlisted, 
we consider the production as our property, which we have a right to 
seize wherever found. It is accordingly now placed in the columns 
where it rightfully belongs. ] 

East Florida, Aug. 19, 1839. 

To the E:litors of the Army and Navy Chronicle : 

Gentlemen: Passing, last February, up the Caloosahatchee 
river, I chanced to pass a night opposite the spot where Col. 
Harney was recently surprised and attacked by “our friends,” 
theenemy. Feeling ina rhyming mood, I wrote in my pock- 
et-book the following specimen of doggrel verse, which I 





lwhether she would have perused it with sensations more 


‘jtraly delightful than those she experienced at beholding his 


name thus joined with hers, written with his own hand. 
While the three years are passing away, we will just men- 
tion that Dr. Kilham, who was married to Becky about three 
}months after the memorable evening when she rode with 
him as far as the “ East parish meeting-house,” was com- 
jfortably settled on his own farm, and that he seldom called 
at Mr, Deane’s, except in the way of his profession. His 





| wife, who remembered what aunt Nelly told her about put- 


\ting good sweet cream into the pumpkin-pies for Thanks- 
\giving, sagaciously observed the rule on all occasions ;_ thus 


“You have seen enough of the securing the commendation of her husband, who said that 


ishe was as skilful in making pumpkin-pies as he was in 
making pills. 


engaged in the study of the law, while Harleigh, who had| 
‘never intended to study a profession, had entered into busi-| 
‘ness with his father. | 

The three years, at Jength, came toaclose. For the first| 
two or three succeeding days Ruth looked for Harleigh only | 
a little ; after that her heart beat quick and the color on her 
cheek grew deeper, whenever the sound of horses’ feet were 
heard approaching, and several times when twilight had| 
almost deepened into night, the figure of a horseman dimly 
‘descried would persuade her intoa momentary belief that he 
|was coming at last. On one of those days which had closed 
in disappointment, her parents had gone to take tea and 


pressed heavily upon her heart, as she took one of the books 
which Harleigh had sent her, and seated herself by the fire. 
\It was the same in which was written his name and hers, in 
that free, elegant hand which she would have known had 
she seen it in Nova Zembla. But to gaze on it now, sent 
no thrill of joy to her heart. “He has forgotten me,” said 
she aloud, and threw the book upon the table. At that mo- 
ment the sound that she had of late so often held her breath 
to hear—the sound of horses’ feet — broke the silence. 
listened. Surely the rider had stopped before the house. A 
quick rap at the door succeeded. Ruth knew that he had 
come: and she found that she had opened the door, she 
hardly knew when or how. Her heart’s confession was 
written in her face, and Harleigh scarcely felt surer that she 
had remained true to those sentiments, which he knew he 





“Ruth,” said he, after they had both become somewhat 
more calm, “your forebodings proved true. The obscure 


country maiden does appear to me differently from what she} 


did three years ago. I did not then believe that the form 


Sedley Deane had received his degree of A. B. and was} 


She} 


had once awakened, when he heard the avowal from her lips. | 


to-day took out tocorrect. The inspiration, however, having 
passed, I coneluded to send the rhymes to you as they stood. 
| This course was not suggested by any imagined merit in the 
jverses, but merely by the remarkable coincidence of my 
having predicted, “as it were,” an unfortunate surprise, 
which actually occurred but a few months after. 

It may appear that I have stepped out of my proper sphere, 
and that I would have been better employed in reading Tac- 
tics, or the Regulations ; but I hope it will be found by the 
badness of the verses, that the poetic spirit has not taken a 
sufficiently strong hold to deteriorate much from my charac- 
ter asasoldier. This fact also is in my favor: I find myself 
incapable of punctuating my own effusion, and you will be 
pleased to arrange thé loops, frogs, and buttons, which con- 
stitute, as it were, the dress uniform of a measured line, as 
best suits your own well cultivated fancy. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
T. TinkeLro, 
Lance Corporal, 7th U. S. Infantry, and Acting Teamster. 








Tue moon shone bright, and her silver light 
Swevetly fell on the sea that night, 

While the stars blazed out from their homes above, 
And filled our hearts with joy and love. 


The waves were still, and the ocean’s might 
Was lulled by the moonbeam’s gentle light ; 
The greenwoods threw their lengthen’d shade 
In silence o’er the tangled glade. 


We thought of our loves far o’er the deep, 
And hardy men were fain to weep; 

The tear-drops fell on the sentry’s hand, 
As he thoaght of his wife in a distant land. 


A volley, and an Indian yell, 

Did all these gentle thoughts dispel. 
Oh! then the moon shone red, I wist, 
?Mid powder-smoke, and battle mist, 
And all the lovely stars of night, — 
Fading, withdrew their feeble light. 


The morning sun rose brightly sweet, 
Where many a heart had ceased to beat, 
And many a man that loved that night 
From Heaven beheld the morrow’s light. 


| 


Caloosahatchee River, February, 1839. 


Caritiana, @ Peruvian princess, who, having become a 
widow very young, retired from court to a house she had in 
||the country ; scarcely was she established there, when Pi- 
zarro appeared on the coast. Having sent his people to 
reconnoitre the country, they penetrated to the retreat of 
Capillana, who gave them all the succors they wanted, and 
expressed a desire to see their general. Pizarro came, and 
| an attachment soon took place between them. He knew all 





and. face I thought so beautiful could so much improve.” 
An early day was fixed for their marriage. Aunt Nelly, 


at her particular request, furnished the wedding-feast, and)! 


there was, not only wedding cake, but there were wedding 
pies in abundance. és 

When the guests were all assembled, she was observed to 
regard Harleigh and Ruth for some time with much at- 
tention. She then whispered to Mrs. Deane so as to be 
heard all over the room. ‘ Well, sister,” said she, “ Ruthy 
and the young college spark, as I used to call him, make a 


sweet, pretty couple, and I think it is all for the best, though) 
I did’nt believe it at the time, that Dr. Kilham made a wife) 


of Becky.” 
The young bride dreaded the introduction to her husband’s 


family, but with that true nobility of mind that can appre- 


ciate ex€ellence nurtured in a cottage as well as in a palace,| 


they welcomed her with a cordiality, which at once silenced 


every apprghension, and caused her to feel that she had), 


i advantages of such a conquest ; and profiting by his as- 
cendency over the heart of Capillana, he endeavored to per- 
suade her to embrace the Christian faith. Butthe young 

princess was not easily convinced, and he left off the attempt ; 

yet afterwards applying herself to study the Spanish language, 
she became aconvert. On the death of Pizarro, she returned 
again to her retreat, and sought consolation in the knowledge 
|she had acquired. In the library of the dominicans of Peru, 

a manuscript of her composition is preserved, in which is 

|painted, by her own hand, ancient Peruvian monuments, 

each accompanied with a short historical explanation in the 

Castilian language. There is also a representation of many 

of their plants, with curious descriptions on their merits and 


|| properties. 


| 








Best or Women —Is she who makes her husband and 
| . . . 

|\children happy —who reclaims the one from vice and wins 
the other to virtue. She is a much greater heroine than 





might sometimes suffer the thought to pass through her |/found friends, where she feared she should meet only with! those described in romances, whose occupation is to murder 


mind, that if he were as ardent a lover as the one described 


strangers. 


lithe other sex with shafts from their eyes. 
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CANZONET,. | 


Br B. B. THACHER. 








Original. 





I. 
Traut, O Italia! 
The clime of all the earth, 
The tand of light and music, 
Of verdure and of mirth! 
Proud, proud am [ to hail thee, 
As the country of my birth. 


If. 
And well do I remember, 
As a yester-even’s dream, 
The cot upon the upland, 
Beside the mountain stream 
Whose waters showed the shepherd-boy, 
Far down, the sunset’s gleain. 


{If. 
Nor have [ yet forgotten 
The birds among the trees 
That rained upon my father’s roof 
Their bloom with every breeze ; 
Nor the rustling of the orange-wood, 
Nor the buzzing of the bees ; 


IV. 
Nor the shining eyes that welcomed me 
When my summer toil was o’er, 
And young and old we danced around 
The viny household-door ; — 
Sweet voices were the music, 
And the green turf was the floor. 


Vv. 
Alas, alas ! — the vintage, 
It hath come and passed again ; 
They have gathered in the purple grapes, 
And sheaved the golden grain ; 
And the autumn suns scarce linger 
On the mountain and the main. 


i 
But sadly are their spirits tuned 
That festival to keep ; — 
They mind them of the memory 
Of the exile on the deep; 
Oh! he cannot choose but wander, 
And he will not choose but weep. 


Se ——— 
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VIE. 
Ah! sadly tuned for festival, 
Since one is wanting there, 
For whom, at eve, they Kneel around 
The hamlet-shrine with prayer; 
And I hear the voice of sorrow 
On the solemn twilight air. 





VII. 
I hear them ’mid the vespers, — 
I see them in my sleep, 
As they climb the morning cliffs, to watch 
For the seaman on the deep ;— 
Oh, I cannot choose but wander, 
And I will not choose but weep! 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS.—BY QUIZNUNC, 


—_—_— 


Original. 





A CHAPTER ON EYES. 


Tar eyes, remark the physiognomists, should neither be 
too large nor too small; in other words, they should be, like 
every thing else, of the right and proper size. If they are. 
large, they look too much like saucers, or rather like a pair 
of cups and saucers inverted. Large eyes, in certain posi- 
tions, deform the oval of the face, and are apt to create a! 
likeness to that ill-formed animal called the hippopotamus. | 
They cause one to appear as if he was laboring under some) 
pining illness, which had diminished the wadding around: 
the sockets, and left the two eyes without any lateral support ; 
or as if he had “cried his eyes out,” if it be true that such | 
an accident ever happened to mortal man. Such optical in-) 
struments are denominated goggle eyes, if they merely pro-| 
ject ; saucer eyes, if they are large, without projecting ; and) 
ox-eyes, if they are like those of the wife of Jupiter, who is, 
frequently mentioned in the Iliad, very beautifully and poeti-| 
cally, as the “ox-eyed Juno.” | 

Neither should the eyes be too small, which are apt to 


give a swinish expression to the countenance, especially if} 


the face be long, with a projection of the mouth and chin.| 
I am not aware, however, that people who have such eyes 
are any more likely to be swinish in their propensities than 
those who have cats-eyes. ox-eyes, or the eyes of the gazelle. 
Still, as they are rather unfavorable to beauty, it is better to 








wear those of a different description. Small eyes, situated ||to pause and express my admiration at the clear-sightedness 
deep in their sockets, are said by Paracelsus, to indicate || of these disciples of the venerable Spurzheim, having known 
jactive wickedness, with a mind calculated to oppose with ‘them, in repeated instances, to discern plainly certain cra- 
vigor, and suffer with perseverance ; and their opposites, on |/nial developements, to which all other persons were just as 
very large prominent eyes, he conceived, explained the ava- ||blind as bats! 
ene covetous propensities of their possessor. Paracelsus, || Eyes are of various colors, but those which predominate 
like the good Lavater, however, was guilty of the very com-||are hazel and blue, the former being peculiar to dark-com- 
mon error of mistaking ezpressions for indications, not seeming | plexioned people, the latter to those who are fair and white- 
to be aware of the fact, that every face has too kinds of ex-| skinned. The other colors are grey and green, with shades 
| pressions, a false and a true one, which I mean to explain| of orange. The majority of eyes are a mixture, in greater 
|in some future chapter. or less proportions, of all these colors. Those which are 
I cannot account for the superior cunning and shrewdness} termed black are hazel of different shades, and seem to be 
jof little deep-set eyes, unless it be, that as they are generally |/ black, either on account of an expanded pupil, or of the con- 
placed nearer together, we can more easily meet the glance} trast of the dark iris with the clear whiteness of the ball 
of both of them at the same instant. Little eyes are very | which surrounds it. 
universally despised, but I am inclined to think that they are} Some persons have eyes that are almost white, the iris 
more frequently connected with an energetic temperament ||being only faintly tinged with blue or grey. These have a 
than large ones, which are somewhat expressive, and per-| very spiritless and ghastly expression; yet they are far from 
haps really indicative of a phlegmatic habit of constitution. |/indicating any lack-a-daisaical qualities in their possessor. 
Perhaps it is on this very account that the Turks are fond| The black of the pupil, in these white eyes, is all that is ob- 
of large prominent eyes. The Turk admires repose and} vious at a distance, which gives them the appearance of 
tranquillity, and most persons are fond of that look which |/being blurred. These individuals, if all phrenological ex- 
seems to them to express a favorite quality of the mind or||pressions are correct, ought to be particularly stopid and 
disposition. Hence a large eye is more becoming toa woman |/nonchalant. What, for instance, can look more spiritless than 
than to a man, and a small deep-set eye is less unbecoming |/a face with too white wafers stuck on beneath the eye-brows ? 
to a man than to a woman, because we admire an expression Such colorless optics are apt to give rise to painful emotions 
of softness in a woman, which we should despise in a man, |/to the spectator, and ought not to be tolerated. 
in whom we look for energy. The Greeks were said to pre-|} Green eyes, though very uncommon, are not unknown, 
fer small eyes, and it is well known that this nation valued |! more especially those in which green is the predominant hue. 
the qualities of energy and ardor. This color is a mixture of the blue and lighter brown or 
In fine, the eyes should neither be sunk too deep, since//orange tints. Physiognomists would call such persons jeal- 
depth gives them a sternness and hardness of look ; nor|/ous in their character, on the authority of the poets, who 
should they be placed too far forward, as their prominence|/have described jealousy as being ‘“green-eyed.” But the 
injures the acuteness of the features, and gives one an ex-||green eyes, to which the poets allude, though they may not 
pression of eagerness united with stupidity. Eyes ought)/know it themselves, and use the term only as a cant ex- 
never to be placed in sockets that were too large or too deep|| pression, are such as have that greenish appearance that 
for them; and it is advisable, in such cases, to cover them/||gather ou the outside of the eyes in certain ill states of the 
up with a pair of colored spectacles. Neither ought they to||health. Such appearances are frequently occasioned by long 
look as if they had been partially squeezed out of the head ||indulgence in envy, jealousy or any of the morbid feelings 
by too large a developement of the organ of language, which |/of the heart. Green-eyed people are very apt to be freckled 
is situated exactly behind them. Such persons are advised |/in their complexions, but their dispositions are various, like 
to talk as little as possible, and to eschew the study of phi-||those of other people. 
lology altogether, since any further increase of the organ of|| Paracelsus remarked, “that those eyes generally termed 
language produced by exercise, may cause it, cuckoo-like, to|/black, frequently denoted health, firmness, courage and 
thrust the eyes entirely out of the places which were pro-|/honor; but the grey, deceit and instability.” J am inclined 
vided for them. to differ from this great man, so far as to believe that black- 
Round eyes are less beautiful than long ones. I know//eyes, in general, denote nothing more than a dark-complexion, 
not why this should be so, except that the eyes, when par-|jand grey eyes a light complexion; and they are not inva- 
tially closed, represent a kind of a smile, and yield to the|jriable indications of these. Such a theory I conceive to be 
countenance an expression of tenderness, while round eyes |/more reasonable than that of my learned ancestor, Paracelsus. 

















express a kind of stupid astonishment or staring vacuity of 
thought. Eyes ought, therefore, to resemble the form of an 


He likewise asserts that “short-sighted persons are deceitful 
and crafty, and that those who squint have similar propen- 





almond, rather than that of an apple or a saucer. The latter, 


sities.” I must beg pardon of the ancients for differing 





by displaying too much of the white around the pupil, injure ||again from the opinion of this great empiric. I cannot be- 
the repose of the countenance. Young children will never||lieve that these peculiarities indicate any thing more than 
come willingly to the arms of people having this description of||optical disease and malformation. 
eyes. if they are strangers, as they invariably sympathize with |} John Caspar Lavater, “that good old man,” considered 
the frightened look, which they yield to the features. Chil-|/blue eyes as marks of effeminacy and weakness. He 
dren, I would remark by the way, are generally the best physi-|/thought strength and manhood belong more particularly to 
ognomists, since they are influenced by no whimsical theories. ||the brown or black. This theory accounts for the imbe- 
There is a manifest difference in the width between the|jcility of Napoleon, who had blue eyes, as well the great 
eyes of different individuals. A medium is, of course, the|/strength of mind and courage of Sambo, who has black eyes. 
true line of beauty, as every deviation from a mean towards/|[t likewise accounts for the imbecility of the Anglo Saxon 
either extreme, in any thing, is so much approximation to-|/race, who have blue eyes, a trait in their character which 
wards deformity. Generally speaking, the smaller the eyes, |jsome incredulous persons may be disposed to doubt, when 
the nearer are they placed together, and the larger they are,|{they consider that the Anglo Saxons are masters of the 
the wider are they set apart. All this is in accordance with |} world. It likewise explains the wonderful ardor and cour- 
the true symmetry of proportions. Yet nature, who is de-jjage of the Chinese and Hindoos, who have black eyes. Not- 
lighted with an occasional freak, will sometimes place a pair|/ withstanding these facts, however, I am still disposed to 
of large goggle eyes so near together, that their wearer resem-||deny the correctness of Lavater’s remark. He was guilty of 
bles a large dragon-fly in human shape; and one, after having ||the error, as I have before said, of mistaking expressions for 
seen such a pair of eyes, among a crowd of people, is haunted ||indications. Thus it is that eyes of the lighter tints express 
by them in dark places, all the remainder of his life-time. softness and effeminacy, while the darker tints, like a brown 
When the eyes are set far apart, phrenologists remark that ||complexion, express more vigor and manliness. But they 
there is a large developement of the organ of form, which||respectively indicate no such qualities. There is no par- 
lies hetween them, and that such persons have a genius|jticular disposition which is connected with any particular 
for drawing and sculpture. I have never been able to dis-|/color of the eyes. 
cover this peculiarity in the faces of great painters and|| I will conclude by a few remarks on that standing subject 
isculptors, nor in individuals of my acquaintance who possess ||uf controversy, whether black or blue eyes are more favor- 





this talent. Yet phrenologists can always discern it plainly |jable to female beauty. Some decide in favor of black as 


‘lin these very same individuals; and as one cannot very||more expressive, others decide in favor of blue, as being 


lerelt see an object that does not exist, my own eyes may|}more delicate and feminine. I cannot, however, exactly 


| ; ‘ , 
|probably be blind to this particular organ, as certain other|/understand why black eyes are more expressive than blue. 
leyes are blind to particular colors. Here I must be allowedli[s a horse-chestnut more expressive than a damson plum, or 















a hazel-nut than a round blue button? I cannot conceive | Tinker’s 
that one color is more expressive, in the abstract, than 
another, though the black may be more expressive of certain 
qualities, and the blue more so of certain other qualities. 
The variety in the expression of the eyes must depend more 
upon other circumstances than the color; it must depend 
upon their power of changing, which is caused chiefly by 
I am of opinion that 
the handsomest people in the world are those who have one 
Such persons alone unite in 
their countenances the power of expressing all those emo- 
tions which are peculiar either to the black or the blue eye, 


the extent of their capacity of motion. 


black eye and one blue one. 


by shutting and opening either as the case requires. 


SONG FROM SCRIPTURE. 


TAPPAN. 





BY WILLIAM B. 





Original. 


And they shall see his face.”’ — Revelations xxi. 4. 


Tuer tell of the region of bliss, 
And its tree of twelve manner of fruits, 
On whose leaf falis the lightest wind’s kiss, 
And clearest of streams on its roots. 


They tell of the city, whose walis 
Are jasper, whose pavements are gold; 
The splendor that jightens its halls 
Immortais may only behold. 


They tell me its gates of one pearl 
Shail never be folded by day ; 
His curtain night ne’er shail unfurl 
O’er its bright and its beautiful way ;— 


That those wearing raiment which flames 
With glory, — who endlessly look 
fin beauty unwrinkled, are names 
Written down in the Lamb’s blessed book ; — 


That strings tremble there to the touch, 
Delicious, and thrilling, and deep, — 
The music they utter is such 
As maketh full happiness weep. 


They say there shall never be curse, 
for the throne of the Holy is there ; 
Ounce entered those portals, for us 
No longer is sin or despair. 


°T is wondrous ! —’t is great to the soul ! 
Yet the jewel that crowneth the place, 

And preciousness gives to the whole, 

_ My Lord! is the smile of thy face. 





JOHN BUNYAN. 


Original. 


Tae world will never be weary of talking and writing of 
this wonderful man, such a strong hold has he made for 
himself at once by his genius and goodress, in both the 
imagination and affection of his race. The question has 
occurred to us sometimes, and we have heard it discussed 
by others, —- What is the most popular book in existence? 
Surely there can be but one answer given: “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” is the thing, beyond a doubt. Other popular books 
have been written, but they do not rival this. They either 
do not extend so universally among all classes, ages, and 
conditions, with a charm for each, as this has: or else, if 
they do thus in one age, they cease to do it in the next one, 
when times change and men change with them. But Bun- 
yan holds on. He has won by the heart, and will never let 
go. While human nature lasts, he lasts, caring not a whit 
about tastes, fashions, laws, criticisms, or rivalry of any 
kind. Robinson Crusoe has had circulation, but he does not 
compare with the Pilgrim, and never can, any more than 
the Arabian Nights ; and there are good reasons for it. 

The spur to these remarks just now is a very interesting 
notice in the Boston “Christian Review,” of a new “ Life” of 
Bunyan, by Philip. The author would seem to have made 
a pretty goed bovk, but he has certainly made sume strange 
assertions in it. He says hés Life is the first which has been 
written! What the man can mean by this nobody knows, 
but a gross vanity which deigns not to consider any previous 
attempt worthy of the name of a Life, is the only apparent 
explanation ; for it appears by his own volume that he was 
familiar with and must indeed have consulted some dozen, 
probably nearer fifiy, of these same biographers in one form 
and another, from Bunyan’s own down to Southey’s and 


deed be singular, had 150 years past away after the “poor 
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decease, and no Life of him come out; yet such|/doubt exists where he was buried, though his tomb appears 


jis this man’s assertion. The Reviewer uses him up alto-|/in Bunnel-Hill Fields, London, as all our late travellers de- 


|gether. He makes a complete sacrifice of him over Bun- 
yan’s remains. 

We applied a nickname to Bunyan above, but not disre- 
Spectfully. There was once a reproach in it, but genius and 
jtrath triumph over every thing, and the by-word of scorn 
jhad become long since a title of honor. It was when John 
was preaching often in London, (where we understand his 
‘grave and epitaph are still visible, in the Bunnel Fields’ 
/burial-ground, the great yard of the Dissenters,) where a 
‘single day’s notice would give him thousands of eager 
jhearers, that King Charles Il. upbraided the learned Dr. 
‘Owen for going to hear “an illiterate tinker prate.” The 
‘Doctor answered, “Please your Majesty, could I possess 
that tinker’s ability for preaching, I would most gladly re- 
|linquish all my learning.” 
| But, much as they have written and said of Bunyan, there 
‘are many things about him not yet generally known. The 
fact is, his one great work has absorbed all interest. People 
leare more about Pilgrim than about Bunyan himself—the 
‘mightiest triumph of his power. Hence these hundreds of 
|Lives, memoirs, and sketches, have gained but comparatively 
‘small circulation. Hence, too, his own minor works, and 
|not very minor neither, have fared likewise. Who could 
believe that his writings extend to no less than sizty books ; — 
|just as many, by the way, as the years of his life; and that 
Ithey fill, in the London edition, two huge folio volumes. 
| We need hardly say that these have never been republished 
here. “The Works of Bunyan,” which are known on our side, 
are, as our Reviewer intimates, but a meager selection. It 
would appear that the first edition of Pilgrim’s Progress was 
probably issued in 1677, but not a single copy of this is now 
known to be extant in England. Philip suggests that if any 
are in existence, they will most likely be found in America, 
brought hither by some of the pious emigrants, in the latter 
part of the seventeeth century. We hope, with the Reviewer, 
that such may be the fact, and that some curious specimen 
of this kind may yet be discovered among us. Can our 
readers inform us on this point? The earliest American 
edition seen by the Reviewer was the sixteenth, he says, and 
this is now nearly acentury old. It was “printed by John 
Draper for Charles Harrison, over against the Brazen Head, 
in Oornhiil, Boston, N. E. 1744.” 

We have ourselves examined the seventeenth, printed 
during the same year by the same man, also “in Cornhili” 
‘‘for Thomas Draper.”’ The woodcuts are a notable curiosi- 
ty, as may be supposed. We have also seen, some years 
ago, a copy of the fifty-seventh edition, (we are pretty sure it 
was) dated only some twenty or twenty-five years later than 
those above mentioned, and some time before the revolution. 
This copy has since escaped us. It showed a popularity in 
the work which the world has seen nothing like. 

Philip undertakes to give some account of the various 
versions abroad. Dr. Southey says there is no European 
language into which it is not translated, though the French 
and Portuguese have been alittle altered, to suit the Catholic 
church. Ina book as old as Doe’s “Life,” it appears that 
one hundred thousand copies of the work had then been 
circulated in England, besides editions in Welsh. In several 
cases it has been republished, with the language improved. 
Three versifications of the whole of it have been issued 
The illustrated editions are numerous. The strangest ex- 
periment tried upon it, however, is mentioned by Southey. 
This was in translating it into other words, altering the 
names, and publishing it under the title of the Progress of 
the Pilgrim, without any intimation that this imitation is 
not an original work. In this edition Evangelist is called 
Good-News ; Worldly Wiseman, Mr. Politic Worldly; Le- 
gality, Mr. Law-do; the Interpreter, Director; the Palace 
Beautiful, Grace's Hall; Vanity town is Mundus; the Giant 
is Giant Desperation of Diffident Castle; and the prisoners 
released from it, instead of Mr. Despondency and his daugh- 
ter Mach.-afraid, are one Much-cast-down, and his kinsman 
Almost-overcome. ‘This would appear,” adds Dr. Southey, 
‘-to have been merely the device of some knavish bookseller 
for evading the laws which protect literary property ; but the 
person employed in disguising the stolen goods must have 
been a Roman Catholic, for he has omitted all notice of Giant 
Pope, and Fidelius suffers martyrdom by being hanged. 








drawn, and quartered. The dialogues are much curtailed. 
and the book, as might be expected, very much worsened 
Conder’s, and a score more of the present day. It would in-|/throughout ; except that better verses are inserted.” 





Speaking of the relics of Bunyan, it would seem that a 




























scribe it. His cottage at Elstow still remains, and the old 
woman who occupies it shows where his forge was. The 
beams of the old building have been almost cut away, as 
presents to strangers. At Bedford, his church-book is pre- 
served, and a small cabinet, and a staff. The last is partic- 
ularly valued. In the public library at Bristol is a Concord- 
ance of Bunyan’s, with his autograph in it, several times 
repeated. Pieces of his original pulpit also exist. Mr. 
Philip says he has one himself. When it was broken up, it 
is said Howard, the philanthropist, gave thirty pounds for it, 
besides forty pounds for a new one. One gentleman has a 
small table made out of it, on which he occasionally places 
a beautiful pint-cup, also Bunyan’s, and said to have been 
used to bring down his broth-dinner in the vestry on Sundays. 

On another point of interest, Philip says : —“ I have been 
unable to identify the spot in the lilied Ouse, where Bunyan 
was baptized. It may have been the weli known spot, 
where his successors administered baptism, until a baptistry 
was introduced into his chapel. The old table over that 
baptistry is an extraordinary piece of furniture, which for 
size and strength might have been the banquet-table of a 
baronial hall. It is evidently older than even the original 
chapel.” 

It is remarkable that none of Bunyan’s descendants are 
now known in England; nor have we ever heard of them 
in the United States. B. B. T. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 





Original. 





For several years past, the aurora borealis has been re- 
markably frequent and brilliant in our latitude. This cir- 
cumstance has been supposed by some writers, to have a se- 
mote connection with the extraordinary degree of cold which 
has distinguished, with a few exceptions, the last ten or 
twelve years. They are probably, however, but an acci- 
dental coincidence; for though the late winters, when they 
have been most brilliant, were remarkably cold, they were 
no less brilliant during two of our moderate summers. 

The first remarkable exhibition of the aurora borealis 
which has been witnessed during the period to which I have 
alluded, occurred in the latter part of August, 1828. The 
light was faintly seen in the north, very early in the evening, 
and continued to grow brighter until about 9 o’clock. At 
this time it was chiefly settled around the pole, forming, as 
usual, the segment of a circle, but it soon began to stream 
upwards irregularly towards the zenith, with rapid corrus- 
cations. Thence it shot downwards to the east and west, 
until a complete bow was formed, of a yellow silvery light, 
stretching in an easterly and westerly direction, over the 
whole circumference of the sky. After the bow was com- 
pleted, the light was comparaiively motionless, for the space 
of about half an hour; and during all this time that portion 
of the northern skies, whence the light#originally issued, 
seemed to be visited by a preternatural darkness, and was 
probably made to appear so by contrast with the brilliant 
illumination in the zenith. This bow attained its highest 
degree of splendor at 10 o’clock, and was of one uniform 
color, being of a silvery yellow, unmixed with any other 
hues. In about twenty minutes, another series of undulat- 
ing motions commenced, and the bow began to be dissolved, 
by the streaming of the rays downwards. These irregular 
motions continued until the light, though considerably di- 
minished in lustre and quantity, was once more settled in 
its original bed at the north. 

This appearance excited a great deal of public remark at 
the time, as the same modification of the northern light, had 
not occurred within the memory of the generality of the older 
inhabitants of this country. Just fourteensdays afterwards, 
however, the aurora exhibited an appearance almost equally 
remarkable. Instead of assuming the form of a bow, this 
second appearance represented a canopy or arch, with its 
centre in the zenith, from which the streams of light issued 
forth, until they covered the whole hemisphere, and presented 
the image, as it were, of a luminous umbrella, expanded 
over our heads. At this time, however, there was a moon 
in the sky, and a thin veil of clouds, which diminished the 
splendor of the meteor, and caused it to attract but little 
public notice. 

I have a distinct recollection of a trifling circumstance 
connected with these two successive appearances. The first 
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oceurred on the night before the annual commencement at |-That, I believe, was five years ago. But now just think of |hometan or Saracen Empire flourished. From the 8th to 


Harvard University, and the second during the night prece-|/it, there has been a family meetingin Ohio. When Edward)||the 13th century, the Saracens surpassed all their contempo- 


ding the annual exhibition at Andover Theological Seminary. Ireturned, he brought on Mary from Hartford ; William came 
This circumstance induced my chum to call the one the|\down from Putnam, Ohio; George, from Batavia, Ohio ; 
Unitarian and the other the Orthodox illumination of the|/Catherine and Harriet were here already,— Henry and 
heavens. \Charles at home, too, besides Isabelle, Thomas, and James. 

Since that time the northern lights have been frequent, | These eleven! the first time that they ever met together. | 
and occasionally very brilliant. In the summer of 1529, ] |Mary had never seen James, and she had seen Thomas but 
read music by their light, while serenading with my brother||once. Such a time as they had! The old doctor was al- 
at midnight. A very beautiful appearance of the aurora|/most transported with joy. The affair had been under ne- 
occurred during the winter of 1836, which was embellished |/gotiation for some time. There were more tears than words. 
with all the various hues of a brilliant sunset. Crimson and The doctor attempted to pray, but could scarcely speak. 
orange were the predominating tints on this occasion. It is| His full heart poured itself out in a flood of weeping. He) 
somewhat remarkable, that in the year 1737, just ninty-nine||could not go on. Edward continued, and each one in his 
years previous, the northern lightsexhibited an extraordinary ‘turn uttered some sentences of thanksgiving. They then 
redness, of which we have full accounts from divers parts of ‘began at the head, and related their fullness. All but the) 
Europe. On the next winter, (1837,) during a foggy evening ||three youngest are pious. After a special prayer for those 
in January, the sky was illuminated with a ruddy light,|\three, all joined hands and sung Old Hundred in the words, | 
which, by means of the fog, was refracted and about equally || ** From all who dwell below the skies.” Edward preached | 
distributed throughout the atmosphere. This phenomenon||in his father’s pulpit in the morning, William in the after- 
was of short duration, lasting only between 8 and 9 o’clock.|/noon, and George in the evening. The family occupied the} 

The late aurora borealis of September 3d, exceeded in ithree front pews on the broad isle. Monday morning they 
beauty of forms, colors and motions, as well as in brilliancy assembled, and after prayers they formed a cirele. The doc- 
and duration, all others which I have ever witnessed. The/||tor stood in the middle, and gave them an affecting speech. 
first appearance of this light, I observed immediately after||He felt that he stood for the last time in the midst of his) 





sunset, which resembled a kind of ruddy twilight ingthe children, and each word fell with the weight of a patriarch’s. | 
north, and such I supposed it to be, until I perceived that it|/They will be remembered as his dying instructions. He| 
was in motion, and streaming upwards in pillars of fickle | embraced them once more with all the tenderness of a big! 
flames. Every circumstance of the weather was favorable||heart. With joined hands, they joined inahymn. A prayer 





to-the exhibition, since the sky was moonless and not a cloud|| was offered, and finally the parting blessing was sobbed 
was sailing in the heavens. As twilight deepened, these 
flaming pillars grew more and more brilliant, and spread 
themselves more widely as the night advanced. At dusk 
the greatest light was in the north-east; but instead of re- 
posing quietly about the horizon, as on usual occasions, all 
the rays inclined upwards in a longitudinal direction, and 
no horizontal strata were to be seen. While the light was 
shooting rapidly towards the zenith, it was just as rapidly 
accumulating, not over head, but near the horizon in the 
south-west. After the illumination of this point had equalled 
that of the north-east, the corruscations became still more THE MIDDLE AGES. 

rapid, a crown was formed in the zenith, and long trains of}; Tue Middle Ages comprise a period of about a thousand 
crimson and orange colored flame suddenly illuminated all||years, from the 5th to the 15th century ; or from the subver, 
the eastern portion of the hemisphere. The lights tended||sion of the Western Empire of the Romans to that of the 
upwards towards this crown or axis in the zenith, around||Roman Empire. During these centuries, Europe was sunk; 
which the radii, like the sails of a wind-will, seemed rapidly |,in ignorance, barbarism and superstition ; hence this perivd| 
to revolve, while the variegated beams were flashing with||is styled the Dark Ages. 

the greatest velocity, and lighting up all the dark places in|| The migration of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other’ 
the sky. At length the canopy was complete, with the barbarots uations from the north of Europe, took place in 
exception of about one quarter of the heavens in the north-||the latter part of the 4th century and the beginning of the) 
west. The corruscations, however, soon commenced in this||5th. These barbarians possessed themselves of the middle 


forth. Thus ended a meeting, which can be rivalled only 
in that blessed home, where the ransomed of the Lord, after 
their weary pilgrimage, shall join in the praise of the Lamb, 
May they all be there. 

In the course of the forenoon, Edward and his wife started 
for St. Louis. William and George returned to their par- 
ishes. Mary and Catherine soon left for New England, and 
the course of affairs flows as usual. Truly the crown of old, 
jmen is their children. 





. quarter, and continued until the whole firmament was illu-|/}and south of Europe ; and in less than one handred years 


minated from the zenith down to the verge of the horizon. —|/after this event, almost all learning and civilization disap- 
The heavens then presented the appearance of a canopy of||peared. Literature had been gradually declining since the’ 
beautiful fringe-like clouds, disposed in the form of an um-||reign of Augustus; yet considerable remains of it existed in| 
brella, ornamented with all the variegated hues of sunset,|/the Roman Empire till after the fall of the capital before the 
and constantly exbibiting a tremulous and undulating motion.||arms of the Goths. The darkest period was from the 6ih 
The greatest splendor occurred about 9 o'clock. Soon||century to the 12th. 

after this the motions began to be more rapid than ever, the|| 1n these dark and miserable times, the human mind was’ 
flames darting and flashing in all directions, but still main-|/neglected and debased ; books were extremely scarce, and’ 
taining their longitudinal radiation. The rapidity of their|; were procured only at an immense price, —the cost of a sin- 
motions increased with their decline, until the lights had||gle volame being equal to that of a good house! the common 
nearly subsided. A faint illumination only was to be seen||people were wholly uneducated ; many personsof the highest 
after 11 o'clock. This remarkable appearance occurred ||rank and in the most important stations, were unable to read ; 
about three or four days after the late tremendous gale,|and contracts were made verbally, for the want of persons, 
which was contrary to the general opinion, that the aurora||capable of writing them. The learning which existed was 
borealis usually precedes a storm. w.F. |j|confined chiefly to ecclesiastics and monks, yet many priests! 
|did not understand the service which it was their duty daily 
to recite; and many bishops had never seen a copy of the 
Bible during their lives. 





MISCELLANIES, 


AEs FAMILY MEETING. 


[The following relation of a meeting of the family of the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, is full of interest, and must awaken deep feeling in those 
who are prepared, by separation from beloved relatives, to appreciat 
it. It is truly a remarkable circumstance, that a large family, born 





exceedingly low; and Christianity (whatever it may have) 
been originally) was now a degrading superstition. The) 
political state of Europe was also characterized by anarchy, 
violence and rapine. 





The absurd modes of trial by single combat or duel, and also 
by ordeal, that is, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron, | 
or being thrown into the water, were commonly used as || 
methods of discovering guilt and innocence. | 

The most considerable empire that existed in Europe. 
during the Middle Ages, was the New Empire of the West, | 
which was established by Charlemagne, but which was not 
of long duration. It was during these ages that the famous 


and successful impostor Mahomet appeared, and the Ma-' 


and bred in New England, should be brought together on the banks 

of the Ohio.) 

As any thing about the doctor is interesting to his chil- 
dren, his spiritual children, J mean, I will give you a little 
account of what was, in the history of families, a remarkable 
circumstance. Long before Edward came out here, the doc- 
tor tried to have a family meeting, but did not succeed. 
The children were too scattered. Two were in Connecticut, 


The state of morals, both among the clergy and laity, was. 
some in Massachusetts, and one or two in Rhode Island. 


raries in the cultivation of literature and science. 

Some of the most remarkable circumstances that charac- 
terize the history of Europe and the state of society. during 
this period, are the feudal system, the crusades and chivalry. 





VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

Leavine the “Garden of Gethsemane,” we traversed a 
steep path which ascends from the bed of the brook Cedron to 
the summit of the Mount of Olives. Numerous olive-trees 
were scattered along the sides of the declivity, and around a 
mosque and convent, which crown the lofty eminence. We 
hurried impatiently to the highest point, and then, turning 
to the westward, a magnificent panoramic view of the whole 
of Jerusalem and of the surrounding country suddenly burst 
upon our sight. 

The present city, with its churches, mosques, houses, gar- 
dens, and fortifications, lay extended immediately below, 
and the eye took in, at a bird’s-eye view, every house and 
street, and almost every yard of ground. The scene was 
certainly very imposing, and the appearance of the city, with 
its domes and cupolas, and the minarets of the mosques, is 
from this point of view, quite magnificent. ‘The first objects 
which strike the eye are the two magnificent mosques occu- 
pying the site of Solomon’s temple. The one on the north 
is the celebrated mosque of Omar; that on the south is the 
Mosque El] Aksa. They are close to that portion of the city 
walls which immediately borders on the Mount of Olives, 
and with the courts, porticos, and gardens attached to them, 
they occupy a fourth part of the whole place, and present a 
most imposing appearance. “The town rises gradually above 
these, and the most prominent object beyond is the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, with its two domes of striking aspect : 
the one being white, and the other almost black. Here and 
there a lofty tower or a tapering minaret rises above the 
gloomy stone houses of the natives. Of these the lofty tower 
or minaret, said to be built on the site of the house of Pilate, 
with its galleries and Saracenic decorations, appears most 
prominently to the eye, and the minarets of Ben Israel, of the 
Seraglio, and the one said to be placed on the site of Her- 
od’s palace. Most of the private dwellings were covered 
with low domes, and my intelligent cicerone pointed out to 
me the different churches and convents, and a long range of 
Stone buildings surmounted by small cupolas, which he said 
was a college of dervishes. 

Altogether the city, as seen from the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, may be ranked as one of the finest of oriental cities 
in its external aspect. A long line of battlemented walls 
with their towers and gates, extends the whole way round 
the town, and a few cypresses and other trees throw up their 
leafy branches amid the porticos and gates of the mosques. 





NEWLY-DISCOVERED POWER IN PROJECTILES. 
One of our late London papers furnishes particulars of a 
successful experiment, which is looked upon as of great 
value to their Navy. A large and strong built boat was the 
object of the experiment; the distance was left to choice, 
with the single proviso, that the object fired at should be in 
sight. The inventor, Captain Warner, launched with his 
own hand the destructive missile, which reaching the boat 
at the water-line, exploded, fairly heaving her up, and scat- 
tering the planks into shivers. One plank alone of the 
whole retained a breadth of about three inches, and, perhaps, 
two feet in length ; the rest, and the keel itself, as they fell, 
after the lapse of some seconds, into the water, presented a 
mere mass of floating splinters to the eye, and portions of 
the wood were carried into the neighboring fields some dis- 
tance. The whole destruction was effected by the agency of 
two and a half pounds of combustible matter, projected by 
an instrument of, perhaps, ten or a dozen pounds weight. 
There was no recoil whatever, nor any smoke or noise till 
the shell itself exploded against the vessel, and then the per- 
cussion of air was tremendous, as it threw down the nearest 
spectator, and was felt at a still greater distance, like the 
discharge of an eighty pounder, at least. At Kingston it 
created great commotion, as the explosion was attributed to 
the powder mills at Hounslow; and since the fact has become 
known, the excitement has greatly increased. No vessel of 
the line, probably, could have resisted the shock, or escaped 
total destruction from even the small quantity of combustibles 
experimented with. The most singular circumstance, per- 
haps, is, that not the slightest discoloration was visible on 
any of the fragments. 
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German Scuozars.—The writer of an article on Prof. 
Conant’s translation of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, 
in the Boston (Baptist) “Christian Review,” (a very good 
quarterly,) after pronouncing this distinguished German the 
first Hebraist of the age, proceeds to show up some Of his 
jJabors, conveying a notion of what German scholarship and 
perseverance achieve. To say nothing of his other produc- 
tions, we have his Hebrew and German Lexicon, in two 
octavo volumes ; his abridgment of this, translated by Pro- 
fessor Gibbs, his Manual Hebrew Lexicon in Latin, trans- 
jated by Professor Robinson ; his Treasury of the Hebrew 
Language, in Latin, to be published in a large quarto vol- 
ume, several numbers of which have already appeared ; his 
History of the Hebrew Language and Writings; and his 
Lehrgebaude, or Grammatical and Critical System of the 
Hebrew Language, in a large octavo volume of nine hundred 
pages, —all in this single department of literatare! This 
great scholar has the experience of more than thirty years, 
occupied in teaching the language, and in surveying it critically, 
with all the heips that genius and diligence can command at 
a German university. And yet we believe, as the writer 
observes, that he is in what may be called the prime of his 
life, — “that is, Germanly speaking.” 

This shows what can be accomplished by enthusiasm, 
united with sober perseverance. These men are the most 
thorough-going scholars, doubtless, that the world has ever 
known, that is, as a class ; — we mean particularly the Pro- 
fessers attached to the numerous German Universities, of} 
whom the number, it is well known, is immense. Indeed, 
there are no such nurseries in the world as these learned 
institutions of the German States. Our own universities, 
and even the English, scarcely give us a notion of what they 


are, as grand depositories and rendezvous of learning, and ||, 


literature, and great students, and especially of the facilities 
by which these results are being constantly produced. . There 
is Heidelberg, forexample. The Rev. Mr. Baird, of Paris, 
last year furnished for the American Quarterly Register an 
account of the German Universities, in which, among other 
things, he names some of the greatly distinguished of the 
Professors, and those alone ; yet at Heidelberg he mentions 
three snch in divinity, three in law, six in medicine, and 
four (out of ten) in philosophy. The Library here contains 
one hundred and twenty thousand volumes. In 1834, there 
were three hundred and thirty-two foreign students. A great 
part of the scholarship is shown, and the instruction given. 
in the form of lectures. 

At Rostock, in Mechlenburg Schwerin, the opportunities 
of scholarship must be much greater, if not those of distine- 
tion or profit, for in that University there are twenty-three 


regular professors to some one hundred students, with a|| 


library of eighty thousand volumes. 

No wonder that scholars abound in such a country. Every 
facility encourages their industry, while at the same time 
public opinion is such also as to stimulate their ambition. 
Herein their case differs from ours. We have no scholars 
in the United States, — none in the European sense of the 
word, —-none, especially, in the German. Andwhy? Why, 
because we not only have not the means of making them, 
but we don’t want such means ; we don’t want such men; 
we can’t afford to raise them; they would be out of place 
and out of time among us just now; —luxuries, superflui- 
ties, nuisances almost. At all events, we want the same 
minds more in other situations. Our community is pre- 
eminently practical, and full of practical inducements and 
excitements of every kind. Themistocles used to say he 
could not play the flute, to be sure, but he could build a city. 
These are the characters we want ; — not flute-players, but 
city-builders ; — not luxurious, professivnal, monastic schol- 
ars, diving and soaring to the utmost depths and heights 
of science and speculation, but improvers and inventors of 
art, experimenters, engineers, pioneers in all the great enter- 
prises of an early but flourishing civilization. One Fulton, 
or Franklin, or Whitney, or Bowditch, is worth to us all the 
Professors the German Universities ever saw. These men 
never went very deep into mysteries. They did not, at least, 
confine themselves to study of any kind. They were prac- 
tical men ; — printers, portrait painters, sea captains, and so 
on. In this way, in fact, they got the best part of their 
education. They studied practical things. They found out, 


1839.|| 


by personal experience, the wants and ways of the world|/by man. The immensity of the pyramids and the mysteries 
jaround them. They learned how to adapt their labors ac-|/of their interior, are brought to view. The stream of human 
‘cordingly, and what they did study, and what their study || population, in that Jand as in all others, rushing to eternity, 
brought about in experiment and improvement, fold, and will||none can shew. A few of the temporary resting places of 
ltell, as long as mankind exist. their bodies may be seen; the grottoes in the mountains; 

S$ the ruins of their ancient cities ; the present Pacha, on his 
| FEivpinc Fav.t wita tHe Worxip.— There are some per-|| white charger, surrounded by his officers; the mamelukes ; 
sons who are continually in a rage against the injustice of||the ladies; the palm trees; the river horse; the crocodile ; 
the community. The only subjects of their conversation are|/the sacred Ibis; and numerous other objects. One view 
‘the vices and follies of this wicked world. They are con-||represents the country as it appeared“at the time of the inun- 
stantly snarling against their fellow men as a body. Yet||dation, when the scattered mounds of earth which became 
if we examine into the character of these snarlers, we shall||the retreat of man and beast, appear like the enchanted 
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more than their proportional share of the very evils which 
jthey condemn. 


measures which have interfered with one’s personal interest. 
spirit of ill will against all their fellow creatures. 


their revenge by libelling the whole generation. 

These snarlers are not philanthropists or reformers, as 

might be supposed from their doleful"lamentations about the 
\corrupt state of society, and the selfishness and wickedness 
of men. They are not desirous of any improvement in pub- 
lie’ morals. In nine cases out of ten, itis some ohe of these 
very improvements which forms the subject of their indig- 
nation ; and often in the very midst of their harangues, they 
declare a wish that some great public calamity might be ‘the 
final result of the offensive measures. We hear -no com- 
plaints of the degeneracy of the times from those who are ac- 
tively employed in the cause of public improvement. The 
complainers are the very ones wha are doing all in their 
power to retard the progress of intellect and morals, They 
are frequently mere vagabonds, who obtain their velihood 
by pandering to other people’s vices. 
A misanthrope is almost invariably a bad man, and the 
general cause of his bitterness is his disappointment in 
effecting some selfish or wicked enterprise.. One is highly! 
indignant against the injustice of the community, because 
he has been thwarted im some knavish pecuniary speculation ; 
another complains of social tyranny, because he cannot be 
aflowed to fatten his own treasury by administering to the 
destructive habits of his fellow -citizens. All these people| 
are constantly preaching about the degeneracy of the times ; 
and you might sometimes almost believe that they were 
lovers of virtue. Those persons often consider themselves 
martyrs to the age, because they have been obliged to make 
a sacrifice for the promotion of the public welfare ; though 
that sacrifice was but.a discontinuance of evil-doing. The 
owner of a gambling establishment is made a martyr of this 
description, when, in consequence of the degeneracy of the| 
itimes, he is obliged to quit his business. This class of indi- 
viduals, however, seldom possess much of the spirit of martyr-| 
|dom ; they cannot bear their misfortunes with meekness and 
composure, and always evince resentment in proportion to) 
the iniquitous nature of those advantages of which they have! 
been deprived. 

Yet allowing that the world has done injustice to an in- 
dividual, it is about as ridiculous to quarrel wtih it as to} 
quarrel with the weather. A good and wise citizen, if he, 
has received evil from the hands of society, will immediately | 
use his efforts to correct the source from which it proceeded. 
| He endeavors to enlighten the ninds of men upon.those sub- 
jects upon which they have ignorantly or unskilfully Jegis- 
lated ; and though he himself may not live to reap the hene-| 
fits of that light which he has distributed abroad, his reward | 
is the benevolent satisfaction which he feels in believing! 
that he has benefited some future generation. 











It is seldom a virtuous disapprobation of|jobject of intense interest. 
vice which leads to all this misanthropic complaining ; it is||developed, under a government offering 
lsome ill-natyred resentment, on account of certain public|ja fair field for enterprise, will be immensely beyond our 





Lectures on Ecyvet.—The lectures of .Mr. Badger on 


| livered by the British agent. 


find them, most generally, the very persons who contribute ||islands of the blessed. 


The country, once the granary of the world, is still an 
Its resources, when properly 
peace, security and 


present conception, so long as the Nile continues to flow. — 


Some selfish disappointment has filled them with a bitter||Offering the shortest route from Europe to India, nothing but 
The com-||a vigorous and enlightened government appears to be want- 
munity, in their opinion, has wronged them, and they take||ing to make Egypt the highway of nations, and the mart of 


the commerce of the world. 

Mr. Badger, we learn, will shortly commence a second 
jcourse, which will well repay the time and expense of those 
who may attend them. 


Death or Mr. Dowzar. — William Dunlap, well known 
to our readers as a distinguished painter, died a few days 
since, in New York, at the age of seventy-five. Death on 
the Pale Horse, one of his largest paintings, is now on ex- 
hibition in this city. 





Tuanxscivine. — Thursday, the 28th day of November, is 
appointed by the Governor and Council of this State for the 
observance of the good old New England family festival of 
Thanksgiving. 


WEEKLY RECORD, 





“ Blanche of Navarfe,” is the title of anew Drama written 
by G. P. R. James. It is highly spoken of by the critics. — 
It is republished by the Harpers. 

The Merchant’s Magazine is received, and is equal to the 
preceding numbers. It is well sustained. G. O. Bartlett 
is agent for this city 

Otis & Broaders are getting up a new edition of Wilson’s 
Ornithology, with steel engravings. It will be issued ina 
few weeks. 

The 20th number of the “Temperance Tales,” entitled 
“ Margaret's Bridal,” is just issued by Whipple & Damrell. 

The North American Review, for October, made its ap- 
pearance punctually on the first of the menth. 





A new burial ground on the plan of Mount Auburn has 
been laid out on Long Island, opposite New York, about 
two miles from the Brooklyn South Ferry. It is called Green- 
wood Cemetery, and contains 200 acres of land, comprising 
the heights of Gowannis, and a beautiful lake a mile in extent. 

At a muster at Goffstown, N. H., a party of gamblers 
were driven off the field. They were armed, and attempted 
to defend themselves, but a company were ordered to charge 
upon them, and they gave way. 

Au agricultural college has been projected in England, to 
be situated in Kent, under the patronage of many of the no- 
bility and gentry of that district. 

A furnace for blasting iron ore with anthracite coal, is in 
Successful operation at Pottsville, Pa. It makes five or six 
tons of pig iron per day. 

The American consul at Canton, when called on by the 
Chinese authorities to deliver up the opium held by American 

ismugglers, made answer that it was included in that de- 
The shrewd old commissioner 


ancient and modern Egypt, present a very rich and instruc-/ Lin, replied that Captain Elliott, the agent, in delivering 
tive entertainment. They are illustrated with a great num- it had stated it to be exclusively British property. Where- 
ber of views, and present both to the eye and to the imagina- |upon the consul was cumplaisant enough to hand over 1500 
tion, a vivid pteture of the country and of its former and ‘chests valued at $750,000 

present inhabitants. Its “gorgeous palaces” shine with | The tournament, in imitation of the olden time, got up by 
almost their ancient splendor. | True, they do not hold the the Earl of Eglintown, was held on the day appointed, amid 
brilliant throng which we may suppose to have waited on floods of rain. The storm.was so severe, however, that the 
the court of the Pharaohs. But instead of that, we have the ‘proceedings were stopped until the third day, when the tilting 
mummy, who, in ‘mute but expressive language, tells the ‘went on with great spirit, and closed with a splendid enter- 
tale of days gone by. The ancient “solemn temples” are ‘tainment. The affair is said to have cost the ear! $250,000. 


not crowd h shi ‘iri is, but they | 
bi ed by oe eye of Osiris or Isis, j Bie CHarces McLe.ian, of Beverly, is an authorized ageut for this 
proclaim the downfall of every system of religion invented | Magazine. 
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“THE GREENWOOD TREE.” 


A BALLAD.--WRITTEN BY C. JEFPFERYS.--MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 
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| | | Cres. ' S, And many a bird, that hail’d the spring, 
| Still greeteth the summer sky. 
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For painted halls and palace walls 
I care not, whilst for me 

Dear nature yields her smiling fields, 
And the shade of a greenwood tree, &c. 








